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THE MATERIAL ADVANCEMENT OF THE 

NEGRO. 

Of our sixty-two and a half million people, seventeen 
million may be considered as alien. They are either from 
beyond the seas, different in nationality, language, and 
social conditions, or of a distinct great family of people sep- 
arated by color, a people just emerging from the effects of 
ages of barbarism and a century of slavery, and untrained 
in the privileges of freedom or in the science of government. 
These ten million foreigners and seven million negroes must 
be assimilated into the life of our people. The problem as 
to the first has always proved easy. The larger proportion 
of native-born Americans themselves are from just such an- 
cestry. With few exceptions they mingle their blood with 
our own, and in a very short time lose their identity as a 
separate class. They imbibe the spirit of Americanism in 
its most developed sense and accept its institutions with en- 
thusiasm. But with the negro, although a native of our 
soil, it is a more serious question. His elevation into fitness 
is the greatest problem of the century, a problem political, 
social, and scientific, in its aspects. Political, because amid 
the expiring embers of civil war the former slave was given 
citizenship. Social, for the white race must live with and 
meet him day by day in close relationship. And scientific, 
because the highest and lowest developments of mankind 
are thus placed in juxtaposition. 

This latter phase is one of the most striking. When we 
consider that in the negro's progress is involved a 
clearer understanding of the racial theories which have 
so long furnished a subject for discussion, we appreciate 
how important, not only to our American polity, but 
also to the great world of science, is the character of devel- 
opment this race now exhibits. The advancement under 
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the present conditions will decide as to the true causes of 
the progress of one people or the decline of another. The 
present divergence on this question may be briefly ex- 
pressed. One school of historians traces the advancement 
of a race to some original stock or to the junction of 
several stocks, as in the Anglo-Saxon. The progress of 
the entire Aryan family, according to them is the resultant 
of that presumed ancestral purity which was to be found in 
the primitive home of the race. The influence of subse- 
quent climatic or physical conditions is considered as 
naught. All is based on heredity. In other words, excel- 
lence of present civilization depends on inherent original 
superiority. 

The other theory is materialistic. Man in his present 
development, it is claimed, is purely the creature of circum- 
stances. Climate, food, and soil, and the general aspects of 
nature, are the sole factors in determining his character. 
The high civilizations of Europe are due to the temperate 
climate and not too fertile soil. The necessity of labor and 
the climatic conditions favoring it have caused the amassing 
of a well diffused wealth and a consequent high state of cul- 
ture. Heredity they consider to be merely the effect of 
training in a society progressing from and mainly similar to 
that of the past. 

The enfranchisers of the slave were of the latter so- 
called philosophical school, and claimed that with like ad- 
vantages the negro would soon equal the white in all re- 
spects. The believers in the idea of heredity on the other 
hand expected no advance whatever. The results have 
been alike surprising to both schools. 

The physiologist sees in the negro the lowest physical 
and mental order of the human being. The structure of 
the native African is so unanalogous to that of the Cau- 
casian, that even so eminent a scientist as Mr. Darwin hesi- 
tated to designate him as higher than a sub-species of man- 
kind. Tribes of negroes have been found closely approach- 
ing in mental and physical structure that long sought mis- 
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sing link, the anthropoid ape-man. The supraorbital de- 
velopment of the forehead, prognathous jaws, small ears, 
long arms, weak and bowed legs, and dexterous great toe f 
were all characteristics of these. And their knowledge, if 
we can speak of it as such, was extremely rudimentary, not 
extending to the use of any but the simplest implements, 
nor in abstract thought to the power of counting more than 
three. Even the American-born black occasionally exhibits 
one of those reversion al types, which prove his close con- 
sanguinity with that extinct species, the connection between 
the brute and the human being. Science has therefore 
agreed in classing the black race as the lowest order of 
mankind. It was these with whom the Southern people, 
a branch of the highest development of the Aryan family, 
were brought in contact on a forced social, economic, and 
civil equality. This was the negro problem. The eleva- 
tion, mental, moral and industrial, of this antithesis of human 
development, and its final assimilation into the body politic 
without injury to that organism, was the great task which 
those who had just bent sword into plowshare were forced 
to take up. Of two methods of accomplishing this, one 
only admitted of trial. Amalgamation on an equal basis of 
blood was, as is now known, a physical impossibility. It 
was also horrible and repugnant in its contemplation. The 
result could only have been a mongrel race thoroughly 
negroid in character. Education was, then, the only means 
of salvation, and every Southern State at once bent all its 
energies to bring about the intellectual elevation needed. 
The following figures will show the efforts that have been 
made in this direction. There are at present 24,510 negro 
teachers, and 1,512,890 pupils in the United States, and the 
per centage of enrollment in the former Slave States is : 
white, 67.83 ; negro, 52.08. In Tennessee the advantages 
given negro children are fully as good as those offered the 
white. The scholastic population of each race and the en- 
rollment are as follows : 



Enrolled. 


Pr. Ct. 


377,879 
105,458 


81.86 
67.69 
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5 to 18 
Color. years old. 

White 461,600 

Negro 155,800 

Considering the difference in economic conditions, these 
figures prove that the greater effort is being made to edu- 
cate the inferior race. 

A compilation made in 1889 showed that there had been 
spent by different missions, charitable associations, and pri- 
vate individuals, on negro education $15,767,746, and that 
the different States of the South had expended for the same 
purpose on their common schools $37,377,673. When we 
reflect that the latter amount was raised by the taxation of 
a people hitherto opposed to the general education of the 
race, and burdened by most oppressive State debts, we 
realize how vital it was felt to be to the interest of the South 
to make this child-race fit for the great franchise of citizen- 
ship with which it had been endowed before it had scarce 
cast off its swaddling clothes. 

After nearly thirty years of this education it becomes 
the duty of the Southern people to ask themselves several 
questions concerning its effects. Has it changed the moral 
or intellectual character of the negro? Or has it raised his 
economic condition and thus fitted him to contend success- 
fully in that great struggle against elimination which he was 
forced to enter upon as soon as the protection of slavery 
was removed ? It is extremely difficult to ascertain the con- 
sensus of even our own Southern opinion concerning these 
questions. A Northern magazine last fall published two 
articles from prominent Southern men. One held that the 
learning the negro had received had served only to in- 
capacitate him, and that he was as lazy and profligate as 
ever, and more immoral than when he became a freedman. 
The other as positively declared that all the progress made 
had been on account of the education received, and that in 
it must be the only hope for the future. 

Let us see if either of these statements is entirely cor- 
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rect. It would not be proper in considering this progress 
of the negro, either intellectually or materially, to judge from 
isolated instances. We must examine, carefully the average 
condition of the entire people. The few scintillant flashes 
of genius that have burst from him do not show the pres- 
ent status of the race. The Greek grammarian has been 
produced ,to refute the prophecy of Calhoun, and individual 
negroes have in many cases shown ability of a high order. 
But these have been few in number and have attracted more 
attention on that account than otherwise. It is not from 
their work that we must study the advance of the race. The 
rapid development of the negro's character and intellect can- 
not take place till his economic progress has reached up to 
support the intellectual. Unless he acquire the habits and in- 
telligence especially adapted to the amassing of property, all 
this other education must become inert in its effect. It is not 
self-supporting. No field is open for its exercise and the re- 
sult is the partial elimination of the very class which is de- 
pended on to lead the race to the improved condition de- 
sired. Those receiving higher educations find themselves 
without occupation and are rapidly crowded out by more 
intelligent white competitors. Only two professions are left 
open to them, teaching and the ministry. And these, on ac- 
count of their peculiar social and quasi-religious nature, and 
of their great demand for education, have furnished em- 
ployment for a large proportion of the better educated. 

The intellectual ability shown in some cases reflects 
great credit and augurs a bright future, when the desired 
economic conditions are acquired. Little is gained, however, 
by producing this class before there is actual need of them. 
Their effect on the general progress of the race is inap- 
preciable. When they leave those two professions, whose 
great popularity and remunerativeness of themselves show 
an unnatural condition, they are forced to the very lowest 
caste of society and are finally eliminated by nature's inex- 
orable law. 

The freedman's intellectual advance must therefore be 
6 
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measured by his material prosperity. What has he accom- 
plished in this regard? 

He began the struggle for existence with no material re- 
sources whatever. He was not worse off, however, in this 
respect than the superior race with whom he had to con- 
tend. The two fields of industrial effort offering least re- 
sistance, agriculture and the mechanical arts, were entered 
with the greatest avidity. 

In the first, little progress has been made, and the con- 
dition of the negroes in the so-called black belts offers small 
encouragement for their future in these sections. Although 
there are isolated instances of negro proprietorship of 
land, the majority either hire as laborers to the white own- 
ers, or more often rent on shares, and so rude are their 
methods and so improvident their manner of living, that they 
rarely manage to keep out of debt. At a recent convention 
of negroes at Tuskeegee, Alabama, a locality where on ac- 
count of the excellent industrial school there established, ex- 
ceptional progress has been made, it was stated that three- 
fourths of the negroes of thirteen counties in that section 
still lived in one-room cabins, and a parallel to this con- 
dition can be found wherever in the farming regions of the 
South the negro is in the majority. Even in Southside Vir- 
ginia, where a considerable number of farms have been 
bought by negroes, they are, according to good authority, 
not only " not successful as independent farmers," but are 
also a barrier to immigration. The evil is furthermore a 
double one to these sections. The small yield of the land, 
and its exhaustion consequent upon the bad methods of cul- 
tivating, militate equally against the trading and distributing 
classes and the land-owners. 

These blacks are morally and intellectually inferior to 
their ante-bellum ancestors. All their old cheerful, happy 
nature, with its tinge of romance, has gone forever. The 
poverty and wretchedness of their present life has robbed 
it of its beauty and interest, and the plantation negro of to- 
day is a mere object of pity. 
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Every district of the agricultural South is calling for 
foreign or Northern white immigration to replace this drone- 
like population, which saps the productive energies of the 
section, but it has thus far been impossible to attract such 
immigrants, as the following table, giving percentage of 
white population, will show : 

Native Foreign ' or 

Parentage. Foreign Parentage 

United States 62.49 37.51 

North Atlantic States 51.93 48.07 

South Atlantic States 90.62 9.38 

North Central States 55.91 44-09 

South Central States 88.97 ™-°3 

Western States 51.83 48.17 

The presence of the negro is the bar that keeps out all 
this desired immigration. Small farms and diversified in- 
dustries are thus an impossibility, and whole sections are 
given up to conditions which inevitably drag populations 
downward, and from which is no hope of immediate escape. 

In the mining and manufacturing districts we discover a 
better state of affairs. It is here that the black race has attained 
its greatest economic development. In mines, in rolling 
mills, blast furnaces, and other mechanical industries, the 
negro has had the exceptional advantage of working side 
by side with the white man, and has thus been enabled to 
study his methods and to profit by his example. A most 
encouraging report of his progress is to be found in a re- 
cent manufacturing journal which gives the replies of a 
number of large employers as to the relative worth of white 
and negro skilled and common labor. As to skilled labor, 
fifty per cent, considered the negro inferior, forty-six per 
cent, fairly equal, and four per cent, considered him supe- 
rior. As to common labor, fifty-four per cent, considered the 
negro equal, twenty-nine per cent, superior, and seventeen 
per cent, inferior. It was further stated that the negro's 
wages were, on an average, eighty per cent, of those paid 
white labor. 

1 Foreign-born population in South less than 2 per cent. 
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Such facts as these give us much hope for the future of 
this race. This is the line on which advancement must 
be made. Mental training should be given as the material 
development demands it. All energy at present must be 
devoted to producing that industrial and economic progress 
which of itself will call for the higher education as its na- 
tural right. The manual and technical courses already es- 
tablished in the negro schools are therefore of great ben- 
efit, but it is too plain that little effort, comparatively, is being 
made in this direction. 

We cannot too often repeat that the negro's very exis- 
tence depends on his economic progress. This has been 
called to our attention in a way that cannot be overlooked, 
by the figures of the census of 1890. The decline of the 
reproductive tendency, formerly so remarkable, is conclusive 
evidence, in spite of the comparative unreliability of this 
census, of the beginning of the process of elimination, 
which the incompetent must experience. The table below 
will give some idea of the falling off in the rate of increase 
in the last ten years : 

Per Cent, Per Cent. 

Increase White. Increase Negro. 

1870-'80 1880-'90 1870-'80 1880-'90 

United States 29.22 26.68 24.76 I3-5 1 

South Atlantic States .... 28.03 20.16 32.68 10.93 

South Central States. .... 39.58 26.88 36.69 iS-49 

It is thus seen that the rate of increase of the negroes 
between 1880 and 1890 is little more than one-half of that 
of the previous decade. In the South Atlantic States it is 
hardly one-third as great. 

This relative decrease will, according to natural laws, go 
on at a still greater ratio in succeeding generations, unless 
the inferior race rises to the situation and takes a higher 
plane of economic life than it has so far been able to do. 
The phenomenon of decrease is always manifested when a 
civilized people are brought in contact with one much their 
inferior. As for example, the Indians of this country, the 
Bushmen of Australia, and the Maoris of New Zealand. In 
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the words of a well-informed Southerner : "The causes of 
elimination in this case seem to prevail rapidly over those of 
survival, notwithstanding the philanthropic efforts to prevent 
it. Brain ability cannot be transferred, and to train it from 
a savage to a civilized grade is a slow process through man}' 
generations." And a recent English writer, 1 in a work on 
" Social Evolution," which has attracted much attention, has 
this to say of the phenomenon in question: "All this, the 
conflict of races, the worsting of the weaker, none the less 
effective even when it is silent and painless, the subordina- 
tion as also the slow extinction of .the inferior is not a page 
from the past or the distant, it is taking place to-day be- 
neath our eyes in different parts of the world, and more par- 
ticularly and characteristically within the pale of that gre- 
garious Anglo-Saxon civilization of which we are so proud, 
and which to many of us is associated with all the most 
worthy ideals of liberty, religion, and government, that the 
race has evolved." 

Judging, then, from our experience with the negro as a 
free citizen, we arrive at the conclusion that the mental 
training with which, to some extent, he has been inoculated 
in order to force his progress, has not influenced his eco- 
nomic state sufficiently to make the intellectual advance per- 
manent. If, therefore, extraneous influences should be 
withdrawn, he would probably retrograde to his former state, 
as has been the case in Hayti and Liberia. The accomplish- 
ments made in individual instances have been ver}' 
valuable to science, it is true, and give great hope for the 
future. They demonstrate that there is nothing that renders 
the mental elevation of the negro impossible. They refute 
the theory countenanced by the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
that a premature ossification of the negro's skull prevents 
the full development of his intellectual powers. But we are 
nevertheless forced to acknowledge that this attempted 
higher mental development has had little general effect oh 
the organic progress of the race. 

1 Benjamin Kidd. 
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Intellectual enlightenment, as has been seen, is the reflex 
of material advancement, and is brought into life and fos- 
tered by it. No nation ever became learned before it had 
grown rich, and this natural law cannot be evaded by stim- 
ulatory means from outside sources. The fabric of a sem- 
blance of progress will soon fall when the people are forced 
to depend on themselves to keep it up. The negro's real 
intellectual progress is measured by the wealth he has ac- 
cumulated, and not by the work of the few really excellent 
and able men that have come from the ranks of the race. 
All progress is by the great middle class, who form the life 
and strength of a nation. In the negro middle class the 
line of advance must be an industrial one. Along this line 
the greatest progress has already been made. True, it is 
comparatively small, but we must remember that the dream 
of the enfranchisers was idle, that the race is still the child 
of the nation. Its advancement must naturally be slow, 
with the culmination of an equality with the higher race far 
in the future. Natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest will work out the great problem. Already, according 
to a negro's statement, his property is valued at $275,000,- 
000, and his church property at $25,000,000 more. The es- 
timate of the first is probably wide of the mark, but the 
amount, it is certain, is considerable. With the develop- 
ment of the economic nature, the intellectual will keep pace, 
and higher education will then be of fruitful benefit. The 
moral man will also improve, and those small faults, the 
heritage of slavery, will be heard of no more. 

The field of science can find no more interesting study 
than the negro, and yet such prejudice did the war engender 
regarding him, that no really great work has been written on 
the subject. The fact of citizenship excused the govern- 
ment from the duty of making statistical investigation as to 
his progress, as has been done concerning the Indians. 
This should now be made by a special commission, as it is 
impossible to make a thorough research into the negro's ad- 
vancement without such statistics. As to the effect of what 
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they have already accomplished on the question of the rel- 
ative truth of the different theories of racial development, it 
may be said that neither has been proved entirely true nor 
wholly false. The future anthropologist will probably find 
that both heredity and physical and mental conditions 
create and are responsible in some degree for the formation 
of a nation's character and the development of its civiliza- 
tion. 

George F. Milton. 



